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pear on quince stocks, and he was glad to know 
that some who formerly were bitterest in their 
hostility to the practice, were now of his opinion. 
As to pruning, it is to be remembered that dif- 
ferent varieties require different treatment, for 
they are not all alike in constitutional vigor, or 
external form. Hence no general rule could be 
given ; each man must learn from experience. 





For the Maine Farmer. 








HAVEN. 


We continue our compendium of the proceed- 
ings of the Agricultural Convention at New 


Haven. 
Fourtu Day. 


Prof. Johnson continued his remarks upon the 
food of plants and spoke of the mineral food of 


plants. 


Mr. C. Goodrich of Utica, then lectured upon 


the potato disease, and aguin, on the 
Firrn Day, 


he pursued the investigation of this insiduous 
Hie had made 


disease in all its several relations. 
it a study of many years. Ile attributes the 
cause of potato rot to a weakness of vitality 
caused by long continued propagation from the 
tuber without having recourse to the seed, and to 
the facility with which a weakened cellular struc- 


ture will pass into fermentation in presence of 


albuminous matter. 

The usual signs of disease were: A wilted leaf 
on the young rosettes of the plants, which are 
the tenderest parts, and first show the disease ; 
2d, steel-blue points on some of the older and 
outer leaves, and yellow iron rust stains on the 
inner leaves ; 3d, mildew, which quickly follows 
these signs, and which, if not arrested, kills the 
whole plant. These are the signs of disease pro- 
duced by cold and wet weather changes. 

The hot, muggy atmosphere causes an intense 
dark green color in the leaf, with spotted blotches, 
which soon turn into mildew, und soon kill the 
plant. . In the case of the cool weather, the 
flowers fall without setting fruit; while in the 
hot and damp climate seed-balls set freely, but, 
with the whole plant, full a prey to mildew. 

Mr. G. recommends planting somewhat deep. 
Plant six inches deep if your soil be dry; culti- 
vate frequently until the plants are in flower, and 
never afterwards. Plant free-growing sorts three 
by three feet, to give full quantity of air and 
light. The pieces of seed should not be less than 
three ounces in weight each, and should be cut 
lengthwise, never across. 

Mr. Goodrich’s lecture was, no doubt, interest- 
ing and instructive, but we think the cause of the 
potato rot is somewhat shady yet. 

Mr. Eaton lectured again. His subject was 
flowers and fruits ; also, grafting. 

He explained the theory of grafting, and gave 
as a reason why we cannot make grafts take 
everywhere. In cases where the scion and stock 
will not unite, he says the reason is, that the cel- 
lular tissues of the two are so very different that 
there is no probability of making a fit, auy more 
than one can fit a round ball to one of octagon 
shape. Pears graft well on quince, thorn-bush 
and sLadherry. They can be grafted on the ap- 
ple, but not very profitably. The peach goes on 
to the nectarine, and the plum to the cherry. 
There are instances of natural grafting, as with 
the ivy when two branches cross and rub the bark 
off so as to expose the cambium layers. Of dif. 
ferent grafts of course the best is that which pro- 
vides for the greatest contact of the layers. 

He also spoke of the nature of seeds. Seeds 
are of varied vitality. Oily seeds do not keep 
well because their o.eaginous contents are liable 
to become rancid. Thus the seeds of coffee, mag- 
nolia, clove, and such like, must be soon planted 
or never. Seeds require warmth and moisture, 
and if kept away from warmth they often will 


keep for years and years. Cucumber seeds have 


been kept 17 years ; corn, 20; French beans, 33 ; 


and from one bag of seed, the Jardin des Plantes 


was supplied with sensitive plants for 60 years. 


In the evening, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder lec- 


tured on pomology. 


He spoke of the high character of our stand- 
ard of excellence as it regards fruits—that of the 
seventy-two varieties of pears in high repute as 
long ago as 1680, only two were now thought 
He spoke also of the increase 
In 1828 there was not 
one in the United States, and scarcely an agricul- 
Now there are one thousand agricul- 
tural societies and many of the other, and every 
A few years 
ago, the Isabella and Catawba were almost the 
only grapes grown, and it was thought no wine 
could be made. Now, a great variety of grapes 
are cultivated and wine is beginning to be made 
freely. 20,000 gallons per year are made in Bus- 
ton from the wild grapes of Massachusetts ; 
200,000 galls. are made in Connecticut ; 800,000 
in Ohio, and in Califurnia large quanties are now 


worth cultivating. 
of horticultural societies. 


tural one. 


cottager is cultivating fruit trees. 


made. 


In speaking of the best modes of cultivation, 
he gave the first place to perfect drainage and 
high tillage. Climate, as well as soil, controlled 
the quality of our fruit. In cold, wet seasons, 
fruit was likely to be watery and insipid ; in fact, 
this fact was 80 marked as to entirely change the 
flavor of really luscious varieties of the pear, so 
that we would scarcely recognize them as the 
same as we bad eaten in propitious seasons. The 
failures in fruit-growing were mainly attributa- 


ble to bad selection of soil and varieties, injudi 
cious treatment, or bad cultivation. 
are not suitable for fruit-orchards, nor are al 


kinds of fruit adapted to every locality. Mulch- 
ing the ground about trees with either straw or 


rotted compost, he thought an excellent plan 


An orchard should always be kept free from grass 
and weeds, and no crop be grown between the 
Trees once 
grown, there should be no plowing deeper than 
three or four inches, and not even that where the 
roots would be disturbed. The trees and plants 
of a country flourish better there than elsewhere. 
Hence all our efforts are being, and should be put 
forth, to get new native sorts of first quality. 
Of the 36 kinds of apples recommended by the 
American Pomological Society for general culti- 
vation, 30 are native, so are 10 out of the 14 


trees, for fear of starving them. 


plums, half the pears, and all the strawberries 


He was decidedly in favor of putting the dwarf 





DISEASED UDDER. 


Mr. Epiror:—I have a mystery I should be 
very glad to have solved by you, or by some of 
the centributors to your valuable paper. 

I have a cow that calved a few days ago. She 
was in good condition and did well when she 
calved. The first time I milked her, instead of 
milk I drew a number of quarts of blood. I did 
this, time after time. I never saw the like before. 
The cow and calf appear well at present. She 
went farrow last year, and went dry about three 
months this year. It is an unheard of thing 
among us. Now if you have any knowledge that 
will give us a clue to the cause or remedy, it will 
be thankfully received. Respectfully yours, 

Tuomas Wixa. 

Fayette, Feb. 20, 1860. 


Nore. The case mentioned by friend Wing, is 

rather a singular one, though not without prece- 
dent. The immediate cause of blood being 
drawn from the udder instead of milk, is this: 
There was a loss of glandular action in tne udder. 
Let us explain. The udder is a large gland, 
whose natural action and duty is to secrete and 
separate the milky particles from the blood which 
flows into it. Many suppose that the milk is 
formed and separated somewhere else, und sent 
into the udder through what are called the milk 
veins. This is not the case. What are called 
milk veins, carry away blood from the udder in- 
stead of carrying milk into it. The blood con- 
taining milk particles is carri:d into the udder 
through deep seated arteries. When this blood 
is received into the udder, if it be active and 
healthy, it takes on its true glandular action, and 
by a way which nohody yet fully understands, sep- 
arates the milk and cllects it together, and the 
blood then passes off and away through the ‘milk 
veins’’ so called. If the udder becomes diseased 
and does not its full duty, blood will be mingled 
with the milk, and the cow is said to give bluody 
milk. 
In the case of our friend Wing's cow, the gland 
does not appear to have acted at all, and so he 
drew off the blood as it flowed in, wholly un- 
changed. 

Now what is the remedy? Give or do some- 
thing that shall rouse up the dormant powers of 
the udder. Bathe it in cold water, and handle 
or thumb it over freely and frequently. Give into 
her stomach, large duses of garget. Hydriodate of 
potash, in doses of ten or more grains, two or 
three times per day would be good. We should 
like to hear from others on this subject. Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
GARGETTY CATTLE. 

Mr. Eptror :—I should be glad if you would 
give your advice upon the treatment of Gargetty 
Cattle—how they are first taken and how it op- 
erates uponan ox. I had one taken with a had 
sore on the side of his face last winter, and it 
spread all over his head so that it was one run- 
ning sore. I had to kill him. This winter 
another is coming in the same way on a noble 
beast. I should feel thankful for your advice, 
private or public. Yours very respectfully, 

Joun Harriman. 


Brooklin, Jan. 16, 1860. 
Norg. The disease called Garget, generally 


All soils 


acts upon some glandular part of the system, as 
the udder of a cow, for instance, or liver of the 
ox. It has been thought by some, that hy its ac- 
tion on the liver, it brings on a disease in work- 
ing oxen, similar to rheumatism. We once had 
an ox taken lame in one of his fore legs which 
was pronounced by an old farmer to be garget or 
rheumatism, in consequence of obstructions of the 
liver. Whether it was or not, a few doses of gar- 
get root cured him. The disease described by 
friend Harriman, appears to be more like a can- 
cerous affection than garget. Perhaps washing 
the sore in a pretty strong solution of blue vitrol 
to act as a mild caustic, and to change the action 
of the ulcerated surface, then clesnse it with 
warm soap suds and apply lamp oil, will be of 
service. Ep. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
A CORRECTION. 

Mr. Eprtor :—In the report, published in your 
paper, of the sayings and doings of the Board of 
Agriculture, I notice that Mr. Martin, of the 
Androscoggin Ag. Society, tells the Board and 
the people of Maine, (and coming from a Trus- 





more than a douht,) that ‘tin his section they 
have the Devon, Durham and Ayrshire breeds of 
stock, but perhaps not full blooded,’’ &c. 

To remove the impression made by the above 
statement of Mr. Martin,—that the Suciety which 
he represents is behind most other Sucieties in 
the improvement of its stock,—I seek a place in 
your colums. 

The herd of Devons which took the premium 
at the Maine State Fair two successive years, is 
owned within the limits of the Androscoggin So- 
ciety. The entire stock of Col. Augustus Sprague 
of this town, whose berd and individuals of the 
herd have received premiums of the Society which 
-|sent Mr. Martin to Augusta, is full blood Short 
Horn Durham. The same gentleman elaugh- 
1} tered the Durbam bull, Sabattus, in January, 
the net weight of which was 1352 pounds. The 
county of Androscoggin contains as large, if not 
-| the largest, herd of Durhams in the State; I 
refer to that belonging to the estate of the late 
Jesse Wadsworth and son, in East Livermore. 

There are other owners of improved stock, but 
no large families ; and most farmers hereabout 
are taking such measures to improve their stock, 
that a good calf ora good ox shall be the rule, 








and not an isolated exception. Duruax. 
Greene, Feb. 20, 1860. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


**Extracts from an Address before the Nor- 
ridgewock Farmers’ Club,’’ and an article on 
-|“The use of Salt as a Fertilizer,’”’ are on file for 
insertion. 





tee and Ex President of the Society, it implies 


DAILY WORK. 


Who lags for dread of daily work 
And his appointed task would shirk, 
Commits a folly and acrime; 
A soulless slave— 
A paltry knave— 
A clog upon the wheels of Time. 
With work to do, and store of health, 
The man’s unworthy to be free 
Who will not give, 
That he may live, 
His daily toil for daily fee. 


No! Let us work! We only ask 
Reward proportioned to our task : 
We have no quarrel with the great; 
, No feud with rank— 
With mill or bank— 
No envy of a lord’s estate. 
If we can earn sufficient store 
To satisfy our daily need, 
And can retain, 
For age and pain 
A fraction, we are rich indeed. 


No dread of toil have we or ours; 
We know our worth, and weigh our powers; 
The more we work the more we win: 
Success to Trade ! 
Success to Spade ! 
And to the Corn that’s coming in ! 
And joy to him, who o’er bis task, 
Remembers toi! is God’s own @lan; 
Who, working, thinks— 
And never sinks 
His independence as a man. 


Who only asks for humblest wealth, 
Enough for competence and health; 
And leisure when his work is done, 
To read his book, 
By chimney nook, 
Or stroll at setting of the eun. 
Who toils as every man should toil 
For fair reward, erect and free: 
These are the men— 
The best of men— 
These are the men we mean to be ! 


—— 








For the Maine Farmer. 
NORRIDGEWOCK FARMERS’ CLUB. 
By invitation, Lattended the regular meeting 
of this flourishing body of farmers, held at the 
honse of one of the hest of their number, Mr. C. 
R. Vaughan, on Tuesday evening, 14th. The 
number present was large, and the theme, ‘* Fences 
and Fencing,’’ was talked over by those in at 
tendance with much enthusiasm. 
Vice President Wu. H. Taytor, who was in 
the Chair, opened the conversation hy alluding 
to the fact that the materials for fences are fast 
diminishing, and asked the question,—an import- 
ant one, too,—Of what are we to build our fences? 
I have, said he, fifty acres of land, of which forty 
are cleared ; and during the past ten years it has 
cost me $200 for fences. Ten years ago, I built 
a large amount of board fence, the timher being 
hemlock, sawed one and one-fourth inches thick, 
three boards high, banked up underneath, and 
set with stone posts. The boards are now all 
rotten. 
Mr. Boarpuan. Does not the question as to 
the proper time of cutting timber fur fences in 
order to have it last, come in here? 
Tae Cuairman. Perhaps so. But I wish first 
to call your attention to wire fence, of which I 
believe some of you havea poor opinion. The 
great trouble in constructing wire fence, arises 
from a want of experience in regard to building 
it. “During the past four years I have made con- 
siderable, and thus far, it has largely exceeded my 
expectations as being a first-rate fence. I have 
used both cedar and iron posts—the latter set in 
stone—the cost of each being nearly alike, or 
about ten cents to the post. Posts are set eight 
feet apart, strands six inches apart, five strands 
bigh. For common purposes, No. 9, wire is used; 
but for fence where cattle are to run on both 
sides, I wouid use No. 8. The weather exerts a 
great influence upon wire fence, and this many 
do not seem to understand. In a hot day it ex- 
pands, in a cold une it contracts. I make my 
fence of a continuous strand, twenty rods long, 
and estimate the contraction and expansion, this 
distance, to be from four to six inches. If the 
posts are set very firm, the wires will break in a 
cold day, unless a spring be placed upon the posts 
of sufficient power to regulate them. This spring 
|sbould be capable of sustaining a pressure of 800 
pounds, or be governed by the size of the wire 
used. Instedd of a epring, I would ask you to 
use a straining rod, made with thread and nuts, 
by means of which the wires can be loosened in 
winter and tightened in summer. When first 
made, the wires should be strained to from 800 to 
1000 pounds, according to their size. In all the 
time which I have used wire fence, I have had 
but one strand broken. The whole cost I esti- 
mate to be about 52 cents per rod. 

OC. F. Boarpman. One of my neighbors used 
to say that I could make fence out of nothing ; 
but the fact of it was, it was good for nothing. 
The materials,—of which my farm furnishes an 
abundance,—are chiefly poplar and brown ash. 
Ash I know to be as durable as sapling cedar, 
but it is heavier to handle. Have made consid- 
erable fence of ash and poplar rails, with cedar 
stakes. The rails are cut in December, and sided, 
so as to allow the bark to come off. If wire be 
used as withs, the fence will be more permanent. 

P. Baker. Cedar sprouts make excellent 
withs. They will last a number of years. 

R. A. Davis. Have used poplar rails toa 
large extent, and make what is called ‘‘bunk"’ 
or *‘cap’’ fence. The bunks and stakes are of 
cedar. Stakes are set four inches apart—one rail 
top of the other. Rails fourteen feet long—the 
top one being a double cut, resting upon the cap. 
I have now upon my farm, fence made of poplar 
rails which has been built fifteen years. Ruils 
should be peeled in June, and left to thoroughly 
season before being put up ; and then care should 
be taken to place the checks and cracks (caused 
by seasoning) down, which prevents water stand- 
ing in them. They will last twice as long as 
those put up before being thoroughly seas »ned. 

C. R. Vavenan. I have used but little cedar 
for fencing material, and no stone. Poplar and 
white maple are used for raile—being cut in De- 
cember—and made into yoke fence. Ruils twelve 
feet long—five rails high. On my clayey land 
feet are used, and of the sandy land, stakes. 
This kind of fence is cheap, strong, durable, and 
easily made—its cost not exceeding 50 cents per 
rod; and if made into stake fence, 33 cents per 
rod. I have also made considerable board fence, 
with cedar posts and poplar boards. It lasts 
well, and costs about 43 cents the rod. 

Tae Cuarruan. There is a difference in pop- 
Jar; and I also think the soil upon which it grows 
has much to do with its time of lasting. Those 
which leave out the earliest, seem to decay the 
quickest. 

Mr. Vaucuan, I think @ cedar stake will last 
twenty years. . , 





Mr. Davis. Not with me. 

Mr. Baker spoke of white maple as being a 
good material for fencing, particularly for rails. 

A vote of the Club was then taken, which re- 
sulted in giving preference to maple over poplar. 

During the evening, the members had an op- 
portunity of testing the good qualities of some 
choice apples raised by Mr. V., and also of ex- 
amining his well-selected library of agricultural 
and miscellaneous books. The barns and stable 
were also visited, and the good stock gave ample 
proof of his success as a farmer. 

Mr. C. F. Boarpaan proposed the following : 

Resolved. That the thaks of this Club be pre- 
sented to Mr. Vaughan for his kind attentions 
and hospitable entertainment of its members this 
evening. 

The same subject was laid over for conversation 
at the meeting of the Club on the 2lst, to be 
held at the residence of William H. Taylor, on 
the Augusta road. Feb. 28th, the Club meets 
with R. A. Davis, Larone ;—subject: ‘* Sheep 
Husbandry.”’ 

Rewarks were made by other members during 
the progress of the conversation ; and extracts 
from various agricultural journals in regard to 
inverting posts when set, and also of soaking 
them in a solution of vitrol in order to preserve 
them, were read; but to mention these would 
take up too much of your space. Allow me to 
say, therefore, that having attended a meeting of 
the Bethel Farmers’ Club not long ago, | can 
assure them, and all others, that the farmers of 
Norridgewock are ‘‘up and doing,** and maintain 
one of the very best conversational societies for 
mutual improvement to be found in the State. 
All honor to their perseverance. A. N. M. 

Feb. 16th, 1860. 





; For the Maine Farmer. 
NORTHERN MAINE. 
Mr. Epitor:—In your paper of the 2nd inst., 
I find the following resolve offered by Mr. Bean, 
a member of the Board of Agriculture :— 


** Resolved, Thet Northern Maine offers better 
facilities to the laboring man, than any other 
part of the United States.’ 


Now, if Mr. Bean means that portion of the 
laboring class, whose occupation is that of farm- 
ing, I will endorse the sentiment most heartily. 
But if he has reference to any other class of la- 
borers, I cannot so fully agree in the sentiment 
contained in the resolve. Northern Maine off-rg 
inducements to farmers (especially to those young 
men who expect and are willing to work for 
whatsoever they have), superiur to those of any 
other portion of the United States. This, I 
know, is but a mere assertion, yet, I think I haz- 
ard nothing when I make the assertion, for I be- 
lieve a comparison of that section, with that of 
any other of the United States, in that respect, 
will warrant it. ; 
Among many of the advantages which I con- 
sider Northern Maine has over other sections of 
our country, are the following :—Ist, the low 
price and easy terms on which land may be ob- 
tained of the State, is an object of paramount im- 
portance to the poor settler as well as to those 
who have somewhat of this world’s goods. As 
good soil as can be found in the country, can be 
bought for fifty cts. per acre, and the terms of 
payment are all that can be wished. 2d, the 
warkets are much better than in the West, (that 
portion of our country which is so highly recom- 
mended for its agricultural facilities.) 3d, the 
cost of living is also much less in Maine than in 
the prairie States. 
Another geat consideration is this—the cli- 
mate is much more healthy in Maine than in the 
West, there being more freedom from fevers and 
other diseases which predominate in the W est. 
The abundance of timber 1 all parts of Maine, 
especially the more Northern, is another advan- 
tage which that State has over all others. In 
fact, Maine bas hundreds of advantages, the 
knowledge and existence of which, most certain- 
ly, will warrant the assertion heretofore made, 
that Northern Maine offers facilities superior to 
any other section of our country for the enter- 
prising young farmer, and I would much rather 
see it populated with the hardy sons of Maine, 
than to see them flock to the West where disap- 
pointment awaits them, as it has all who have 
left that which is solid and real, for that which 
is only imaginary. J.D. C. 
Coffee Creek, Feb. 9, 1860. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
SHEPHERD DOGS. 

It is supposed by some people, that the shep- 
herd dog is the progeny of the common dog bred 
to the fox; and from the peculiar shape of their 
heads, as well as their color, (which, in the pure 
blood, is a light tan color on their heads, legs, 
belly and the under side of their tails,) there 
would seem to be some reason for this supposition. 
They are also shaggy, and certainly, no fox can 
be possessed of greater sagacity and cunning than 
they are. 

Others suppose that they are the progeny of 
the common dog and the wolf. I suppose, how- 
ever, that neither of these suppositions can be 
true; but that they are a species of dog designed 
especially for the purpose of caring for, and driv- 
ing or bringing any kind of farm stock. For this 
purpose they are well adapted by nature, and 
with very little training and practice, they are 
worth all the boys and men in town ; being per- 
fectly safe from killing or worrying them, or even 
permitting any other dog to come among the 
flock. 

If permitted to be with the sheep in the win- 
ter, they will very soon get them so tame that 
they will follow them around'the yard and play 
with them without the least fear, and will eat 
hay out of the manger in which the dog is sleep- 
ing. I had one (a cosset), that was brought up, 
in part, by nursing a slut with a litter of puppies. 

When driving, it there is any sheep that jumps 
over a fence, they wii, without any training, 
bring them back in a moment, or, if there is any 
fence or bars down, they will be sure to be stand- 
ing in the gap when the flock goes along. They 
are also as faithful in keeping the hens out of the 
garden and away from the house, as they are in 
driving sheep or cattle. Thousands of dollars 
might be saved to the farmers of our country an- 
nually, if every other dog could be got rid of, 
and the shepherd dog substituted in its place, as 
they will not, without they are vexed and trained 
to it, kill the least thing, not evea a mouse. 








West Cornwall, Ct. T. L. Harr. 


_LADY’S FINGER POTATO. 





Messrs. Editors:—I noticed in the Boston Cul- 
tivator of the 10th inst., the inquiry—*t Where 
did the following named potatoes originate? Kid. 
ney, Lady's Finger,’’ &c., &c. To which the ed- 
itors answered, stating where several of the num- 
ber mentioned were understood to have origin- 
ated, and adding—‘*We know nothing of the 
origin of the Lady's Finger.”’ 

This is its origin: Mr. Benjamin Butman, of 
Worcester, about 60 years ago, moved to Maine 
and settled in the township now Dixmont. About 
53 years ago he stated to me at Castine, where I 
then lived, his manner of experimenting for pro- 


he had a few years before, planted potato balls 
for the purpose of procuring other kinds of pota- 
toes, and had yearly noted the time when the 
vine died; and of the great number of varieties 
produced, had obtained one of the best for baking 
of any then known. He supplied me with some 
for family use and planting, calling them the 
**Lady’s Finger.’’ 

The potato I mean is a long, slender, white 
one, not large, pointed at each end—unequaled 
by any other potato when baked, having a dry, 
mealy pulp of pure white, and delightful to the 
taste. That potato has ever commanded the 
highest price in market. When and by whom it 
was christened ‘+ Lady’s Finger,’’ I know not, but 
presume it was so named by Mr. Butman from its 
peculiar form. Mason Suaw. 
Belchertown, Dec. 19, 1859. 

Weare obliged fur the ahoveinformation. The 
potato descrihed, corresponds to what has been 
known in Maine as the ‘*Butman potato,”’ said 
to have heen orizinated by Mr. Butman, of Dix- 
mont. It is quite probable that the name of La- 
dy's Finger has sometimes been applied to this 
variety. But there is another kind more com- 
monly known hy this name—a long, slender, 
white potato with sunken eyes—the Butman po- 
tato having pretty full eyes, and a generally 
smooth surface. Wesupposed the inquiry allud- 
ed to, referred to the sunken-eyed kind. We 
have not seen much of the Butman potato for the 
last twenty years, but should think it far supeiror 
in quality to the kind generally called Lady's 
Finger, hereahouts, but perhaps less productive. 
—Eds. Boston Cultivator. 

The Butman potato were formerly in high re- 
pute among us but we have not seen any of them 
for several years. Did the potato rot extinguish 
them ?—Ed. Maine Farmer. 


A SHIFTLESS FARMER. 





Just take a glimpse at him. He throws his 
manure out under the eaves of his barn, and lets 
it lie in sun and air, leaching away half of its 
strength into the neighboring streams. He neg- 
lects, also, to make use of many other useful 
matters which might go to increase the compost- 
heap—such as bones, ashes, chip-dirt, contents 
of privy, forest leaves, droppings of hen-roosts, 
muck, ete., etc. Yet at the same time, he buys 
stable manure at the neighboring town, and carts 
it home at considerable expense. 

He allows noxious weeds to overrun his land— 
white-daisy, snap-dragon, burdock, yellow-dock, 
quack gras:, Canada thistles, and many other 
vile roots too numerous to mention. The time 
was, when most of these could have been extermi- 
nated by a little labor. When they first appeared 
in small numbers, a very little work with a weed- 
ing-hoe or dock-extractor would have headed 
them off entirely. But now, having had full 
swing for several years, they laugh at the shift- 
less man’s puny effurts and windy threats. But 
this is not the worst of the evil. The neighbor- 
ing farmers are activo, enterprising tien, and 
have done their best to keep their land clear of 
foul roots, but the seeds blow over in clouds from 
the shiftless man’s fields, and they are almost in 
despair. What can they do? 

He keeps poor fences. When he sees a rail 
broken here, a board off there, or a post rotten 
and falling down beyond, he is very sorry, and 
hopes a good time will soon come for fence- 
mending; but he don’t repair it at once. Bad 
becomes worse ; hungry cattle leap the tottering 
fence, and down it all comes: wheat fields, and 
corn fields, and hay fields are trampled down ; 
the farmer suffers loss, and, very likely, he and 
his neighbors are soon having a delightful law- 
suit. 

These are only a few broad lines of our por- 
trait; the likeness will probably be detected 
without any further touches of the brush.— Am. 
Agriculturist. 





OILING LEATHER. -¢ 
The Scientific American says that oils should 


variably injure it. If you wish to oil a harness, 


ply neat’s fuot oil in small quantities, and with 
inating iteelf throughout the leather. 
than a neglected one. 


the best. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


to slink their foal. 


a week, without fail. 
of your hogs will be relished. 


sorb the ammonia escaping from the manures. 
Bethel, Feb., 1860. B. 


HOW TO LENGTHEN THE SEASON. 





dry up, is rendered dry in two or three days i 


opening spring.— Er. 








ly stirred or inverted by the plough. 


ducing early corn, peas, potatoes, &c., and said, 


not be applied to dry leather, as they would in- 


wet it over night, cover it with a blanket, and in 
the morning it will be dry and supple ; then ap- 


so much elbow grease as will insure its dissem- 
A soft, 
pliant harness is easy to handle, and lasts longer 
Never use vegetable oils 
on leather, and among animal oils neat’s foot is 


Pink seed, as found with grain, should never 
be given to breeding mares, as it will cause them 


Give salt to your horses, cattle and sheep once 
A little put into th feed 


Purchase the quantity of plaster you intend to 
use the coming season, fut it into open casks, and 
set it in the piggery and stable, that it may ab- 


Farmers in the North often complain that the 
season for labor and growth is too short. They 
may lengthen it by underdraining. Land, which 
under ordinary treatment must lie untouched in 
spring several weeks for the water to run off and 


well ditched, giving the farmer the control of his 
land and the privilege of working it from the 


0G Light sandy, gravelly, calcareous, peaty 
and vegetuble soils generally, should not be deep- 


Sketches. 


Original 


— 





For the Maine Farmer. 
LETTER FROM PERCY CURTIS—No. 4. 
The Saturday Night Horse Car. 

If one desires to gain a deeper insight into the 
characters of those about him, than he can obtain 
| by the casual intercourse of every day life, in 
i short, if he be addicted to philosophizing on hu- 

man nature, let him enter a horse car on Satur- 
From the entrance at Haymarket 





day night. 
Square, until the departure before one’s own 
| door, the short journey is full of interest. In 
the horse car, as in the omnibus, he enters a min 
iature world, in which there is ‘always room for 
one more.’’ In this, as in some other respects, 
| these two vehicles represent the world in which 
we live. 

The cars which run from three until eight 
o’clock P. M., usually carry more passengers 
than those which run at other hours; fur between 
these hours nearly all persons residing in the 
suburbs of Boston, wish to return to their own 
homes. 

On entering the car we shall find the seats on 
either side, crowded with weary looking business 
men, who have arrived at the Square betimes, in 
the delusive hope that they shall be able to re- 
tain their seats. On the right hand nearest the 
door, sits an elderly gentleman, whose benevolent 
expression betokens his good will towards all 
mankind, and his especial satisfaction at the 
| prospect of the approaching Sunday rest. From 
| the pockets of his huge overcoat, peeps the rough 
| edges of the weekly newspapers and periodicals, 
to the perusal of which Saturday night is devoted 
in dressing-gown and slippered comfort. Beside 
the newspapers, we discover an oblong package, 
which, from its peculiar shape we conceive to 
contain bon buns fur the little boy, who flattens 
his nose against the window in constant expecta- 
tion of **Granpa’s’’ commg. Leaving ‘‘granpa”’ 
to the anticipations of this warm-hearted recep- 
tion, we proceed to the next passenger, in whom, 
as we generally find opposites placed in closest 
proximity, we are not surprised to discover a cer- 
tain lean friend of ours, who differs materially 
from the portly gentleman who folds his hands 
complacently over his ample vest. 








| 





| 
| 
| 


This lean friend proves undoubtedly his true 

Yankee origin, by not allowing himself the repose 

of even this homeward ride, but labors indefati- 

gably to enrich his mind with newspaper informa- 

tion. He has become so accustomed to constant 

activity of mind and body, that Sunday brings no 

cessation, but only a variation of the working of 
his life machinery. The bones and sinews even 

of an American cannot endure such unceasing 

| demands upon their life and elasticity, and so we 

| shall find this man at forty-five years of age, either 

broken down by premature old age, or resting, 

perforce, in the narrow house to which he has 

hastened. 

Close to our nervous man of business, sits a 

young woman whose vocation is detected by the 

unmistakable air which the business of school- 

keeping impresses upon its followers. The face is 

rendered agreeable by its modest and intelliyent 

expression, and were it not for the sickly hue of 
her countenance, the girl would be pronounced 

pretty. Her large dark eyes have an expression 

of detective watchfulness, acquired from long 

habit of overlooking the mischievous spirits daily 

committed to her care. Around her mouth, the 

black spider care has woven her web, with hair 

like lines, which press more heavily with every 

succeeding year, until they sink so deeply into 

the impressible flesh, that they become the dis- 

tipctive marks by which we recognize certain in- 
dividuals. 

On the schoolmistress’ face is an expression of 
sadness and resignation, which tells of labors un- 
appreciated, and strength overtasked, while her 
frugal dress, betokens the scanty salary which 
must be made to suffice for all her wants, both 
mental and bodily. There can be no doubt that 
the desires of the mind enlarge, as its capacities 
for improvewent are cultivated. This fact is par- 
ticularly to be regretted in the case of the schoul- 
mistress, inasmuch as the ladies who engage in 
the professions of ‘‘wet-nursing,’’ ‘‘fine washing”’ 
or *‘cooking,’* can earn larger salaries than those 
who undertake to teach the young idea how to 
shoot. 

In the professions above specified the females 
are free from the important expense of hoard, as 
they are commonly lodged under the same roof 
with the family they serve, or are content with 
such lodgings as individuals of more refined tastes 
cannot tolerate. 

Occasionally the schoolmistress’ eye rests 
thoughtfully upon the floor, as if revolving in her 
own mind the chances of success on the approach- 
ing examination day. Of all ths annoyances of 
the school-teacher’s life, the judgment passed on 
examination days, is felt to be the chief injustice. 
Every rule has ite exceptions, but on this day, 
speaking from experience as a pupil and teacher, 
generally, the best informed pupils, appear to the 
least advantage. The quiet, studious lad is pos- 
sessed of the retiring modesty, which hinders him 
from displaying his swall stock of information be- 
fore the assembled crowd of parents and friends. 
The very knowledge that the eyes of those most 
interested in his welfare, are turned anxiously up- 
on him, so disconcerts him, that he is seized with 
a panic which resembles ‘‘stage fright,’’ while his 
more assured companion, whose self-possession is 
very nearly equaled by bis ignorance, by dint of 
various underhand manceuvres, well known 
among school children, impresses the audience 
with a sense of his thorough understanding of 
the subject under discussivn. 

There are several reasons which combine to 
render the pupil distrait. Besides the presence 
of strangers, which always has its effect on chil- 
dren of all growths, the novel manner in which 
familiar questions are propounded, require a cer- 
tain amount of time for thought, which, united 
with an over-anxiety to answer readily, often- 
times produce an entire failure. The teacher 
stands viewing the scene, with feelings of mortifi- 
cation and annoyance, unwilling that the deepest 
thinking boy or girl in school, should be pro- 
nounced dull ; while one less worthy obtains the 
highest meed of public praiee. 

If parents and friends would acquire the habit 
of visiting the school frequently during term- 


f 





time, instead of bestowing the overwhelming fa- 
vor of their united company in one day, they 
would obtain a more thorough knowledge of the 
school, and of the acquiremente of each pupil. 
Aside from the i‘!-effects of examination day, the 
method of gover; ing the school is one of the tri- 
als of a teacher's ife. 

Corporal punishment, as inflicted in the days 
of our grandparents, when the schoolmaster held 
almost tyrannical sway, has very properly given 
way to a milder form of government. The trouble 
is not, at the present day, that children will be 
punished too much, but that they will nut receive 
chastisements proportioned to their offences. It 
is a well known fact, that children properly 
trained at home, give little occasion for reproof 
at school. Thus we find that the principal cause 
of all ill-regulated schools may be traced directly 
to the parents. In the free public schoole which 
form the basis of our national prosperity, we find 
the elements of every nation on the globe. Of 
course it is impossible for school discipline to 
subdue vicious parents to the requirements of obe- 
dience and order, other methods being provided 
for accomplishing that object. The school teach- 
er has only to train the offspring of discordant 
elements confided to his care. These children, 
which compose a by no means insignificant por- 
tion of our public schools, have oftentimes little 
or no idea of the harmonious laws which ought to 
govern human beings in their relations towards 
each other. According to the old prejudice which 
represents all men as being ‘‘born in the bond of 
sin, and in the gall of iniquity,’’ they add to this 
unfortunate state of affairs, the mishap of having 
received only those ideas which it is most unde- 
sirable for a human being to obtain, who must, 
in all probahility, live in constant communication 
with his fellows. 

These children, introduced into our public 
schools like false notes in otherwise delightful 
music, cause a disarrangement of the whole sys- 
tem, and require to be eet in order corresponding 
with the circumstances hy which they are sur- 
rounded. Occasionally the strength of the teach- 
er’s arm, is the only controling power which can 
be brought to bear upon these minds; but as sel- 
dom as this is resorted to, we hear its administra- 
tion followed by outcries against the cruelty of 
teachers, while, in all probability if the com- 
plaining parent were himself placed in circum- 
stances of similar provocation with the much-in- 
veighed-against teacher, he would not exhibit a 
tithe of the self-control which he requires from 
the instractor of his child. 

We believe if the cause of the removal of many 
a teacher who has left his situation on account of 
dissatisfaction expressed by parents, were ascer- 
tained, it would be found to originate with some 
unruly pupil, who was only in the habit of re- 
ceiving his just dues. [low many parents are in 
the habit of visiting the schools occasionally, in 
order to ascertain for themeelves the scholarly 
progress and deportment of their own children? 
Returning from this dissertation on schools 
ard teachers in general, we alight on the case of 
one young friend in particular, who labors eight 
hours per day, (six being the number required by 
school regulations, and eight by the law of neces- 
sity,) for a salary of $250 per annum, while the 
Principal of the school in which she is installed, 
whose labors are in no way as arduous as hers, 
receives the sum of $1000 per annum. To the 
care of the assistant teacher are delivered the pu- 
pils just entering the school, the most ungoverna- 
ble and unteachabdle portion of the school. These 
raw recruits must be thoroughly drilled in the 
new exercises which they must accomplish skill- 
fully, Lefore entering the classes of the Principal. 
The apology for this glaring injustice with re- 
gard to the salary of female school-teachers, is, 
that a man generally has others dependent on him 
forsupport. This excuse is not consistently acted 
upon, for the male school-teacher usually receives 
three times the amount of salary which is award- 
ed to the female, for precisely the same amount of 
work, whether he_has others dependent upon him 
for support or not. 

The cogent argument which is sometimes used 
in favor of this meanness towards women, ‘‘that 
a woman should be satisfied with gaining an hon- 
est livelihood, without desiring to grasp at the 
wherewithal to satisfy her vanity,’’ would sound 
well if the same reasoning were applied to the 
male sex. Are we to infer that men have no van- 
ity to feed, and consequently cannot make an 
improper use of the means placed within their 
reach? Or are we to suppose that no woman has 
aged parents, or helpless little brothers and sis- 
ters dependent upon her for even the necessaries 
of life? Experience often proves, that as fur as 
school-teachers are concerned, the sexes have 
equally just and important demands upon the 
salary which is allotted to them so disproportion- 
ately. Truly, the school-mistress is sometimes 
forced e flamma aburn petere. 

Next to the school-mistress, whose somewhat 
jaded appearance is not an unfair representation 
of her class, sit two sons of the Emerald Isle who 
appear to understand better than any of the oth- 
er occupants of the car, the true method of enjoy- 
ing the short ride which they do not often ob- 
tain. With heads thrown carelessly back against 
the side of the car, and faces turned towards each 
other, they commence a merry conversation in 
jargon wholly unintelligible to every one around 
them. At the feet of each, tucked away as snug- 
ly as possible, is a basket containing some unusu- 
al delicacy for the Sunday dinter}.and as the car 
rapidly fills until even the space in the centre 
which is usually allotted to the preambulations 
of the Conductor, is crowded with persons who, 
unable to obtain a seat, must stand upright, sup- 
ported only by the small leather hand straps, we 
see these two men cast an occasional sharp glance 
at the baskets, to see that the contents are safe, 
keeping the same apparently indifferent watch 
over their anticipated feasts, that the wary cat 
exercises over a mouse-hole which is suspected of 
containing an inhabitant. 

We are somewhat interested in watching the 
mancouvres of these two passengers who are evi- 
dently friends, and it may be neighbors. Pres. 
ently the elder of the two draws from bis pocket 
a purchase, which, trifling #8 1¢ 18, he is convinced 
his companion will not despise; for who bat Pov- 
erty can appreciate the sacrifices which Poverty 
makes to Love? The poor man’s purchase con- 
siste of a red wooden horse, which, by’ some 
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THE MAINE FARMER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 








mechanism apparently incomprehensible to the 
purchaser, can be made to open and shut his 
mouth. This capability of motion is frequently 
tested to the entire satisfaction of the two friends 
who appear to descant at length over the toy, of 
whose construction they are probably as ignorant 
as the child fur whom the present is intended. 


Foolish incident, not worth relating, you say; 
well, perhaps it is so to those who regard merely 
the exterior; but to the icdividual who looks be- 
low the surface, the little red wooden horse, pur- 
chased with a portion of a hardly earned pittance, 
teaches a delightful lesson on the possibility of 
the human heart retaining many of its chief vir- 
tues, even under every incentive to vice. 

Before me I see a man who, in all probability 
cannot read one word or write his own name— 
who is subjected to all the disadvantages which 
ignorance entails—on whom the deadly habit of 
intemperance has placed her inefluceable mark— 
whom stern poverty crushes—who cannot even 
enjoy that privilege which is the birth-right of 
every American, of reading or hearing the Word 
of God read in its purity. I see this man deny 
himself of his accustomed indulgence, and rsist 
strong temptation, in order to purchase a toy 
which shall give pleasure to a little child! 1 
pass this man oftentimes in the street, and as I 
see his soiled and tattered garments, and mark 
the unsteady tottering footsteps, and noxious 
breath, [ mourn the depravity of human nature; 
but from this slight incident, henceforth I shall 
know that this erring brother has a place in his 
heart consecrated to holy affections, and that, 
persuaded in kindness he may be wholly re- 
claimed. 

The man replaces the little wooden horse, and 
the conversation continues. The two are as near- 
ly on an equality as two human beings can well 
be. Both ignorant, both poor, of the same na- 
tion, and united by the strong tie of a common 
mode of worship. And here let us remark, that 
while we censure the Roman Catholic religion for 
keeping its votaries in complete ignorance, both 
mental and spiritual, and for arrogating to the 
priesthood all privilege of thought or utterance 
on subjects of the highest importance to the hu- 
man soul, let us acknowledge the only article in 
this faith which commands our adwiration, and 
which the various creeds in all parts of the world 
would do well to imitate; that is, the perfect 
unity which it succeeds in enforcing upon its fol- 
lowers. It may be said, and with truth, that the 
complete ignorance of the great mass of Romap 
Catholics, produces this result, but that the re- 
sult is a desirable one however produced, is not to 
be denied. 

Near by the two amicable conversationists, sits 
an individual not wholly unknown to us. In his 
necktie of immaculate whiteness, and glossy coat 
of newest broadcloth, we recognize the only signs 
of the ‘‘starch’’ which is said to appertain pecu- 
liarly to members of the sacred profession. In 
vain we look for either stiffaess or pride, in the 
representative before us. Good-naturedly trotting 
on his knee a dirty little child, the offspring of 
the mulatto mother, who sits on the adjoining 
seat, we confess with a thrill of pride and joy, 
that there is at least one thoroughly educated, 
great-hearted American gentleman, who is not 
afraid to confess practicaily, that his mission is to 
instruct and save the soul encased in the black 
skin, 28 well as its more delicately clothed neigh- 
bor. Ah! all honor to the kindly heart which 
does not disdain to lighten the cares of one of 
earth’s neglected daughters, and to endeavor even 
in the brief passages of wayside travel, to instruct 
the weary mother whose worldly cares constantly 
threaten to choke the good seed scattered on un- 
promising soil. Dves not this sumple act of kind- 
ness find its way more quickly to the woman's 
heart, unaccustomed as she is to friendly consid- 
eration, than volumes of well-written sermons 
would do? and is it not probable that hereafter, 
the words of the man who appears before the 
world as the especial servant of God, will be lis- 
tened to by her with more loving attention ? True 
kindness is understood, even by the most illiter- 
ate. 

And now a shrill whistle is heard, which is a 
signal that the moment for starting the car has 
arrived. This whistle is also the signal usually, 
for the sudden entrance of several females, who 
are breathless with the accustomed speed with 
which they have been obliged to exercise their lo- 
comotive powers, having reckoned on arriving at 
the car at the last possible moment. 


The first couple who enter, exercise their femi- 
nine prerogative of looking the men out of their 
seats! The masculine inmates of the car are un- 
able to resist the pertinacious stare which seems 
to say, ‘Rise, and give me that seat which you 
occupy. Don’t you seelamawoman?t’’ Then 
follows that interchange of half despairing glances 
among the interrogated, which apparently re- 
plies, ‘‘I came to the car early, for the express 
purpose of obtaining a seat; must [ give it up to 
you because you are a woman?”’ 

But as very few persons in this world are in the 
habit of saying what they really think, of course 
no such impolite conversation is carried on. On 
the contrary, after the interchange of glances, the 
men vacate their seats with an alacrity which 
they endeavor to render cheerful. Our elderly 
female throws herself upon the seat kindly offered 
her, without a word of thanks, apparently uncon- 
scious that any politeness has been extended to 
her, while her companion, who has not lived 
long enough in the world to regard as her un- 
doubted right whatever she can by any means 
obtain, smiles and nods her gratitude to the gen- 
tleman who offers her a resting place. This mat- 
ter, of never being able t» retain a seat in a pub- 
lic conveyance, ought to be recorded among the 
wrongs of men. 

Finally we are fairly on our way. In the cars 
is represented every class and condition of human 
beings, from the exquisite, who, in his present 
close quarters, has not sufficient space to flourish 
his perfumed handkerchief, and not even the 
shadow of an excuse for raising his eye-glass, in- 
asmuch as he is forced into undesirably close 
proximity with his neighbors, to the beggar 
whose foul rags seemed filled with infectious dis- 
ease. On we speed, down Union street, through 
Charlestown, (which city we do believe, can 


~ boast a greater variety of disagreeable public per- 


fume, than any other place of its size,) over Mal- 
den Bridge, where our olfactories testify that we 
are undoubtedly passing the Charlestown Brewe- 
Ty, past the Charlestown Alms-House, where we 
deposit a vast number of undesirable ‘patrons of 
the road,’’ through South Malden, and at last 
enter Malden itself, in which pleasant town is the 
terminus of this branch of the road. 


Then ensues the ‘‘ unloading,” the cheerful 
‘*good-nights,’’ and each one betakes himself to 
his own home, with the satisfactory conviction 
that the motions of the wheel of business are par- 
alized for the next thirty-six hours. Each man 
has tied another knot in the cable of Life, and 
has set apart the following day to view the length 
of rope left to him. 

‘«Granpa’’ walks briskly towards his expectant 
little friend, the nervous man starts for his own 
house on a half run, the schoolmistress collects 
her bundles of modest purchases and makes ready 
to depart to her boarding-house, the Irishmen jog 
off cosily together, the minister, who has come 
out to Malden ‘‘on an exchange,’’ bows kindly to 
the mulatto woman, pats the child's head and 
goes away, the elderly female marshals her young 
friend before ber in moving order, all the other 








passengers, anxious mothers hurrying home to 
vociferating children, old bachelors going home 
to nothing, widows, old maids, nurses and ba- 
bies, leave their seats precipitately, and soon the 
vacant Square shows not one form of all w!.o hav: 
recently stood within it, and the empty car ir 
drawn into the stable, while the weary driver. 
conductors, and over-worked horses, luxuriate in 
their anticipated repose. 





THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 1, 1860. 

Notice. Mr: V. Darwin, canvassing and col- 

lecting agent for the Farmer will visit the county 
of Sagadahoc during the Month of March. 

Mr. Jas. Srurais is also engaged in canvassing 
the towns in Somerset county on the west side of 
the Kennebec. 

—_—_—_—— 
DOING SOMETHING FOR THE FARMERS. 

Under this caption, the editor of the Democrat 
and Free Press, published at Rockland, comes 
out with a tirade of abuse upon the Maine State 
Agricaltural Society. The beginning and closing 
paragraphs are of a political partizan character. 
With that part of his ebullition we have nothing 
to do. If either, or any party in power can do 
anything to benefit and promote Agriculture, it 
will be merely discharging a serious duty to the 
farmers, which they deserve. But we look upon 
most of the political writers as acting like capri- 
cious boys, spattering each other from a mud- 
puddle till, at the close of the fray, it would be 
difficult to tell which was the dirtiest. 

The following, which we clip from the middle 
of the article, is more definite and tangible in its 
charges, and manifests in the writer, one of two 
things,—either he is unpardonably ignorant of 
the doings of the Society, or he can tell unblush- 
ing falsehoods with an effrontery that might well 
make the devil proud of him: 


‘There isa society in this State which is called 
the Maine State Agricultural Society, that is 
supposed to be in the interest and under the con- 
trol of the farmers,—but which, in reality, we 
believe is neither—that holds a fuir somewhere 
within the precinets of the State yearly. If we 
have read the papers aright the greatest features 
of these fairs are horse racing and riding by the 
ladies, ballooning, painting, and a display of 
crops raised in the hot-houses or gardens of 
wealthy men—amateur farmers who handle a hoe 
with kid gloves and would be shocked to set foot 
inside of a barn-yard—with perhaps now and 
then an imported bull or sheep. The real, rusty, 
sunbrowned tillers of the soil are rarely seen at 
these exhibitions, because, in the first place, it 
is difficult and costly for them to get there with 
their produce and stock, and, in the second place, 
they stand no chance of competing successfully 
for the prizes with their kid-gloved rivals. But 
although they lack everything which goes to 
make up what a bona fide agricultural show of 
Maine onght to be, they do, nevertheless, pass for 
such, and the farmers are obliged to accept this 
bal‘voning and horse racing as the effurts of the 
State to advance the agricultural interest.”’ 


Farmers of Maine! What do you think of 
such gabble as that? What say you, stock 
growers, who brought to the last Show, a greater 
array of more splendid stock of horses, oxen, 
cows, sheep and swine, &c., than was ever before 
congregated, at one time, in any field in New 
England? Did you think, as you looked with 
pride upon the Show,—pronounced by people 
conversant with stock in other States, to be equal 
to any they had ever seen,—that there ‘*was a 
lack of everything which goes to make up what 
a bona fide agricultural show of Maine ought to 
be’’? 








Ovr Catoric Excine. We are in the frequent 
receipt of letters of inquiry relative to our 
Ericsson Caloric Engine. To save ourselves the 
labor of replying to each of our friends sepa- 
rately, who have addressed us, we give, in as few 
words as we can command, our experience and 
knowledge of the engine. 

We purchased it on the 8th of December last, 
of Messrs. Nourse & Caryl, South Groton, Mass., 
atacost of $550. It is an 18-inch piston, or 
two-horse power engine—and carries our large 
(26 by 40) Adams Press, at the rate of one thou- 
sand impressions per hour, with perfect ease and 
steadiness, and with power to spare. We use it 
three days in the week, or about 32 working 
hours. The cost of fuel for running it last week, 
was just 51 cents, or 17 cents per day—consum- 
ing 170 lbs. of coal, at $6 per ton. No expense 
has been incurred for repairs since the engine 
was first put in operation, and no derangement 
whatever has occurred to the machinery. It 
takes about 30 minutes to fire up, and after the 
engine is put in motion it requires no other care 
than to supply the grate with coal and to keep 
the machinery properly oiled. Its management 
can be entrusted to any careful person, however 
inexperienced. 

We shall be happy to exhibit the operation of 
the engine to any of our friends who may call at 
the Farmer office on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
or on Tuesday and Friday afternoons of each 
week. 





Tur Prorosen County or Knox. The act for 
the establishment of the County of Knox has 
passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 
79 to 49, and is assigned in the Senate for 
Wednesday of this week. The proposed County 
is made up of portions of Waldo and Lincoln 
counties and will be composed of the towns of 
Appleton, Camden, Hope, Northaven, Vinalhay- 
en, Cushing, Friendship, Rockland, South Thom- 
aston, St. George, Thomaston, Union, Warren, 
and Washington, and the plantations of Matini- 
cus and Musele Ridge. The bill provides that 
Rockland shall be the shire-town of the new 
County, and said city is to furnish, free of ex- 
pense to the County, suitable court rooms, &c., 
until October, 1863. Three terms of the S. J. 
Court to be held each year, and three terms of 
the Court of County Commissioners. Also, regu- 
lar sessions of the Probate Court. 





tar The Berkshire, (Mass.,) Post, wishes to be 
informed concerning the politics of the eight 
hea:y men who recently made their appearance 
in. the State House, in order ‘‘that philosophers 
may judge of the specific gravity of political mat- 
ter.’’ 

We are not much in the way of politics our- 
selves, and therefore can only answer our contem- 
porary conjecturally. We have generally noticed 
that those fellows who are in the quiet and undis- 
turbed enjoyment of office pap, thrive most won- 
dertully thereon—while a correspondingly lean 
and hungry look characterises those whose noses 
are excluded from the political pig-trough. Put- 
ting this and that together, we think we may 
venture to reply in the language of Scripture— 
‘Where the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered.” 





tr The Governor and Council, members of the 
Legislature and other officers of the State, have 
accepted the invitation to visit the city of Port- 
land on Thursday of this week. They will leave 
the depot in a epecial train at 9 o’clock, A. M., 
and return in the evening. 


A CHAPTER ON FEATHERS. 

A correspondent writes to us, apparently with 
tears in his eyes, enquiring how he shall cleanse 
his feathers—no, not exactly Ais feathers, but 
“he feathers: in his bed, which he surmises were 
put into the tick befure baing. in any way, 
cleansed, and have become musty or something 
worse. 

A few years ago there were in operation in sev- 
eral places in this country, several machines, and 
very good ones too, for cleansing and renovating 
the feathers in old feather beds by steam. We 
knew one venerable old feather bed that the own- 
er said had been in use ever since the Revolution, 
and how much longer was not known. These 
feathers were submitted to the steaming process 
and came out as good as new, completely regen- 
erated, and as elastic and soft as when they were 
first plucked from the venerable geese which bore 
them. 

An excellent improvement in this feather cleans- 
er was invented and patented by Gen. S. G. Ladd, 
formerly of Hallowell, which did good service. 
We have not seen any of these machines lately. 

People who are putting new feathers, or old 
ones either, into ticks, should be sure that they 
are sufficiently cleansed from animal oil and oth- 
er impurities. If this be not done there is dan- 
ger, not only of decomposition taking place in 
the animal matter, but there is danger of its be- 
ing the source of disease to the occupants of the 
bed. There will be an effluvia arising from the 
hed which is deleterious to health. Puta man 
troubled with the asthma intu a bed which a 
healthy man would consider clean, and if there 
be any exhalations of the kind, though impercept- 
ible to others, he will wheeze up and turn out in 
search of pure air in double quick time. 

Several years ago we published the following 
recipe for cleansing feathers of their animal oils 
before using them for beds. It will do our friend, 
and probably some others, some good to publish 
it again. So here you have it:— 

Take for every gallon of clean water, one 
pound of quick lime, mix them well together, 
and when the undissolved lime is precipitated in 
fine powder. pour off the clean lime water for use; 
put the feathers to be cleansed into another tub, 
and udd to them a quantity of the clean lime wa- 
ter sufficient to cover them about three inches 
when immersed and stirred about therein. The 
feathers when thoroughly moistened, will sink 
down and should remain in the lime water 
three or four days ; after which, the foul liquor 
should be separated from them by laying them in 
asieve. The feathers should be afterwards well 
washed in clean water, and dried upon nets. The 
feathers must be from time to time shaken on the 
nets as they dry, and as they dry will fall through 
the meshes, and ure to be collected for use. The 
free admission of air will be serviceable in drying. 
The process will take three or four weeks, and 
after being thus prepared will only require to be 
beaten to rid them of any dust that may still ad- 
here to them. 

We think if our friend will ‘‘ru ffle’’ his feath- 
ers as above directed he will find them clean and 
elastic, and provided his conscience be also clean 
will give him the means of enjoying the taste of 
refreshing slumbers and lots of pleasant dreams. 


Snoermakers’ Strike. One of the most exten- 
sive and formidable strikes which has ever taken 
place in this country, commenced in the city of 
Lynn, Mass., on Wednes lay last, February 22d. 
Some five or six thousand workmen and work- 
women have united in the movement in Lynn, 
and it has extended to other towns in the State. 
The strikers are thoroughly organized for the en- 
forcement of their demands upon the manufac- 
turers, who for the most part resolutely refuse to 
accede tothem. Intense excitement has prevailed 
in Lynn ever since the commencement of the 
strike. 

The city government have been obliged to 
increase the police furce largely, to obtain the 
assistance of Boston policemen, and to call out 
the military of the city to repress and prevent 
disorder. Several serious collisions have occurred 
between the strikers and the police, in which the 
latter, although somewhat roughly handled, have 
uniformly bad the best of it. Some of the lead- 
ers of the strike and instigators of disturbance 
have been arrested and conveyed to jail. Those 
workmen who have refused to join in the move- 
ment and have continued at their work, are 
threatened, and in some instances have been as- 
saulted. Expressmen, who were employed to 
carry work into neighboring towns, have been 
stopped by the mob and the work taken from them. 

A large portion of those engaged in the move- 
ment, including the leaders, are opposed to any 
rivtous demonstrations whatever, and endeavor to 
restrain their companions from vivlations of the 
laws—but to very little purpose. Many of the 
operatives are foreigners, and of intemperate 
habits, and being thus released from the restraints 
of employment, and taught by the inflammatory 
harrangues of designing men and demagogues to 
look upon the manufacturers and all who dis- 
countenance the movement as their enemies and 
oppressors, the worst results to the peace of the 
community are to be feared. 

We have no doubt that the complaints of the 
workmen as to the inadequacy of their pay, are 
well founded, and should, so far as possible, be 
redressed by the manufacturers. But the cause 
of the evil can only be reached and removed by a 
better obedience to the laws of supply and de- 
mand. The business has been overdone. The 
legitimate requiremente of the shoe trade do not 
call for the employment of one-half the number 
who have rushed into it within the past few 
years, and the remedy can be found only in the 
surplus labor taking another direction—that, for 
instance, of the cultivation of the soil which will 
amply repay any amount of toil which may be 
expended upon it. 





A Correction. In a friendly notice, a few 
weeks since, of the proposed enlargement of the 
‘‘ Rising Sun,’’ a religious paper published in 
Richmond, we spoke of it as the organ of the 
Freewill Baptists of Maine. We supposed,— 
perhaps without proper examination,—from the 
fact that the Sun claimed to be a Freewill Baptist 
paper, that it was also the organ of the denomi- 
nation to which it belonged. We have received 
the following communication, to which we cheer- 
fully give place, by which it appears that the 
Morning Siar, published in Dover, N. H., is the 
only accredited organ of that denomination of 
Christians in Maine : 

At the February Session of the Montville Quar- 
terly Meeting, composed of ministers and dele- 
gates representing sixteen churches, and held at 
Centre Montville on the 17th, 18th and 19th 
inst., the fullowing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : : 

hereas, the Morning Star, published by our 
printing establishment at Dover, N. H., (the 
profits of which are divided between our Home 
Mission, Foreign Mission, and Educational So- 
cieties,) is the only organ of the Freewill Baptists 
in New England, therefore, 

Resolved, That we deeply regret the appear- 
ance of an item ina late number of the Maine 
Farmer, stating that the ‘Rising Sun,” pub- 
lished at Richmond, is the organ of the Freewill 
Baptists in Maine. 1 

esolved, That a copy of the above resolution, 
signed hy the Moderator and Clerk, be forwarded 
to the Farmer for insertion. 
Esenezer Knowtton, Moderator. 
Ezextet Prescott, Clerk. 
Montvil!e, Feb. 22, 1860. 


0G" We call attention to the advertisement of 
Mr. J. E. Cocuran, who offers a valuable prop- 








erty for sale. 





Aw Ovtracs. The following letter appears in 
&® recent number of the Belfast Age. It relates a 
most outrageous occurrence, which, if substan- 
tial, calls for the prompt and energetic action of 
the authorities of the State in vindication of the 
constitutional and personal rights of its citizers 
We presume there can be no difference of opinion 
among the people of Maine, either in regard to 
the character of this transaction, if truthfully 
reported, or the necessity and propriety of an 
immediate demand for redress upon the authori- 
ties of the State in which this gross outrage was 
committed : 

Jerrersonton, Ga., Jan. 18, 1860. 
Editor of Progressive Age: 

An outrageous affair happened not far from 
this place a short time since, which L deem it 
right the public should be apprised of. Being 
well acquainted with the facts, I will endeavor to 
communicate them. 

The brig B. G. Chaloner of East Machias, Me., 
was churtered in New York to come to Satilla 
Mills, on the Satilla River to load with lumber. 
Capt. A. V. Kinney was master, who had with 
him his wife, Mr. Patterson the mate, and a crew 
of four men. 

Mr. Patterson was well acquainted with the 
river, having once been wrecked up White Ouk 
Creek. At that time, while stripping the veseel, 
he lived with a wealthy planter, who became 
much attached to him. No sooner had his plan- 
ter friend—Mr. Morrissy—learned that he was 
again on the river, than he sent a negro to con- 
duct him to his house. Mr. Morrissy learning 
the Captain had his wife with him, sent a press- 
ing invitation by Mr. Patterson, fur the Captain 
to come and bring his wife with him, to take 
Christmas dinner with his family. 

On Sanday morning, Dee. 25th, the Captain 
with his wife and mate, took the crew in the 
boat, and started for Mr. Morrissy’s plantation, 
having to go about 15 miles by water to his place 
of landing, from which, to the plantation, was 
five miles. After landing, he sent his men to a 
Mr. Peters’ house, (he being acquainted with Mr. 
P.,) to tarry until his return. The crew had 
been in the house but a short time, before six 
armed men came there hy the name of David 
Brown and his two sons, Burril! Brown, and Na- 
than Brown, with their brother-in-law, Thomas 
Harrison, and two others whose names I don’t 
recollect, and told them they must go to jail. 
The sailors believing their innocence would appear 
the more apparent if they yielded, concluded to 
obey their orders, supposing they were authori- 
tative. They were then taken into the woods, 
tied to a tree, and a negro mude to give three of 
them fifty lashes apiece. The reserved one was a 
tall wan of the height of six feet three inches, 
whom they called **the captain of the crowd.” 
Upon his back they dealt one hundred lashes. 
After he was taken down, they asked him if he 
would run as fast as the others had ? they having 
been compelled to run as fast as released. 

As he did not at once start, one of the gang 
raised his gun, saying, ‘‘Damn you, you won't 
run will you?” and fired, the ball passing near 
his head, and lodging in a tree. With what 
strength remained, the suffering man then start- 
ed, hastened by the profane threats of his menac- 
ing tormentors. By the kindness of Burrill 
Brown's wife, the men were shown the way 
down, and a boat was provided to take them on 
hoard the vessel. On Monday morning, as Capt. 
Kinney, his wife, and Mr. Patterson were coming 
down towards the landing, they were met by the 
men who took the sailors aboard, and told what 
had happened, and advised him to go back to Mr. 
Morrissy’s and leave the woman, and then go 
round the other way, and send a sheriff for the 
boat. This advice was acted upon. They had 
not gone more than half a mile, before they weie 
overtaken by a man on horseback, who pointed a 
double barrelled gun at the captain's head, and 
told him to stop. Presently old Brown and his 
gang came alung, armed with pistols and guns, 
and ordered the captain and mate to take off their 
coats, which they refused to do. Guns were at 
once cocked and leveled at their heads, and com- 
pliance demanded by threatening to bluw out 
their brains. 

After they had divested themselves of their 
outer garments, a negro was ordered to give them 
Sifty lashes apiece. The captain’s wife piteously 
interceded in behalf*of her husband and compan- 
ion, but they coarsely told her to stop her d—d 
crying or they would giveher the same numberof 
lashes they were now giving herhusband. After 
the negro had completed his task, old Brown, 
who was unable to walk without a cane, came 
hobbling along, and commanded the slave to give 
them four more for tally. 

The six inquisitors then marched the sufferers 
before their guns to the boat, and then shoved it 
off, leaving them to row fifteen miles against the 
tide to their vessel. 

A few days after the transaction, the mate 
showed me his back, which was bruised blood 
from his neck to his knees, as was also the case 
with the others who were flogged. 

The only reason given for committing this out- 
rage, was, that the captain and his men were 
‘‘dumned Northerners.’ 

Yours respectfully, 





Avevsta Free Bripce. The Legislature has 
passed an act additional to the act incorporating 
the Augusta Free Bridge Company. The provis- 
ions of the act are as fullows :— 

The Augusta Free Bridge Company may pur- 
chase the Kennebec Bridge, with its franchise, 
which is understood to run thirteen years longer, 
together with the real estate and appurtenances 
used therewith, on terms agreed upon by the par- 
ties, or if they are unable to agree, the value to 
be determined by appraisers. The Free Bridge 
Company are required to make a written applica- 
tion fora sale to the old bridge company, who 
shall have thirty days in which to give their ans- 
wer, and if an appraisal is made, they shall have 
twenty days more to decide whether they will 
sell, and if they decide so to do, the free bridge 
company shall have six months in which to pay 
the appraised value of the property, But if the 
proprietors of the Kennebec bridge do not affrm- 
atively answer in writing the first application of 
the free bridge company, or do not decide to sell 
at the appraisal, or if after such appraisal, the 
free bridge company declines to purchase at the 
appraisal, then the free bridge company may 
proceed to build a new bridge in any other local- 
ity which they may select. 





Universatist Leves. The ladies of the 
Universalist Society in the city will hold their 
annual Festival and Levee at Meonian Hall, on 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, March 7th 
and 8th. The established character of these en- 
tertainments through a series of years past isa 
sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the one 
in preparation. Everybody expects to be present, 
as a matter of course, and the only fear expressed 
by the managers is, that the capacity of the Hall, 
ample as it 18, will be—as it has been in past 
years—insufficient fur the accommodation of the 
multitude who will throng its portals on that ec- 
casion. 





A Lawyer Convictep or Forcrry. The trial 
of Benjamin Kimball, a member of the Penob- 
scot bar, for forging certain legal documents 
which enabled him to obtain a divorce from his 
wife, took place in Bangor last week. He was 
promptly convicted of the charge, but the case is 
to be carried before a full bench on exceptions. 
Kimball, we believe, is a native of Richmond, 
and formerly studied law in this city, where, if 
he had been contented to remain, he might have 
lived as ether members of the profession live here, 
an honest man. In an evil hour, however, he 
removed to Bangor, and as a result, is now an 
inmate of a felons cell. The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard. 





Sate or Sournpowns. We anderstand that 
T. S. Lang, Esq., late President of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society, who is giving his attention 
largely to sheep husbandry, has recently pur- 
chased a Southdown buck and two ewes, full 
blood, from the flock of Mr. Obadiah Whittier of 
North Vienna, for which he paid $175 each. 
The buck was bred by Mr. Thorn of New York, 
one of the most extensive breeders of sheep in 
this country. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Tae Epinopurc Revisw. No.CCXXV. Jan- 
uary, 1860. Leonard Scott & Co.’s reprint of 
this sterling Quarterly is received. This, with 
the London, the North British, and the West- 
minster Reviews and Blackwood's Magazine, con- 
stitute the republication series, the regular issue 
of which in this country, have made these pub- 
lishers our literary benefactors. The contents of 
this number are: Mortality in Trades and Pro- 
fessions ; Rawlinson’s Herodotus; Rogers on the 
Coal Fields of North America; Lord Elgin’s 
Mission to China and Japan ; Alison's History of 
Europe; Progress of Legal Reform ; Souvenirs 
and Correspondence of Madam Recawmier ; British 
Taxation ; Lord Macauley. Leonard Scott & 
Co., publishers, 79 Fulton-st., New York. The 
four Reviews will be furnished to one address for 
$10; Blackwood and either of the Reviews, $5. 


Tue Attantic Montuty for March is received. 
The character of this work has suffered no depre- 
ciation in the hands of its new publishers, but 
still occupies the proud position of the leading 
American magazine. The contents for the month 
are: The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties; 
The Progress of the Electric Telegraph ; Screw 
Propulsion, its Rise and Progress ; White Mice ; 
The Nursery Blarney Stone ; The Professor's Sto- 
ty; Is the Religious Want of the Age met ; Im- 
plora Pace; To the Muse ; For Christ’s Sake, and 
the usual space devoted to Reviews and Literary 
Notices. Ticknor & Fields, publishers, $3 per 
annum. 


Harper's Macazine for March, contains among 
other good things, Life among the Loggers, illus- 
trated; A Peep at the Elephant, do.; Lovel the 
Widower, Chapter II., by Thackeray ; with the 
usual amount of Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Litera- 
ry Notices, Monthly Record of Events, Editor's 
Easy Chair, Drawer, Fashions, &c. &c. An ex- 
cellent number, for which we are indebted to A. 
Williams & Co., 100 Washington street, Boston. 
C. A. Pierce has it for sale in this city. 


Tue Littte Pircri. We always do a pleas- 
ant duty when we call attention to Grace Green- 
wood’s Little Pilgrim—a magazine for children, 
published bysL. K. Lippencott, Philadelphia, at 
50 cts. per year. It is a charming little work 
for the young folks—and ought to find entrance 
into every household blessed with children. 


Lapy’s Boox fur March. Godey keeps the lead 
in Magazine enterprise. Nothing more beautiful 
or varied than the contents of its pages can be 
imagined or desired. Philadelphia: $3 per an- 
num. 

Laptes’ Nationa Macazine, for March, is one 
of marked excellence and attraction. The en- 
graving, entitled ‘‘Trial of Patience,’’ admirably 
illustrates an incident in many a boy's experi- 
ence. C. J. Peterson, publisher, Philadelphia ; 
$2 per annum. 

The Kwyickersocxer for March is quite up 
to its usual standard of varied excellence. Rare 
‘told Knick’’—most genial of all the monthlies— 
with what pleasure do we welcome its coming— 
reserving it for our chuicest reading, and storing 
away its manifold good things for future profit 
and enjoyment. Who can afford to be without 
it? Juhu A. Gray, New York, is the publisher, 
and he will allow old Knick to gladden your 
heart and household a whole year for ¢3. 

CassELu’s Inivstratep Famity Bistz. We 
have received Part [. of this magnificently illus- 
trated Family Bible—embracing the first eighteen 
chapters of Genesis, and profusely embellished 
with the finest engravings on wood. Besides the 
scriptural text and the illustrations, which are 
designed to illustrate the history, manners and 
customs, &c. of the people of Bible times, the 
usual marginal notes, with a copious commenta- 
ry is given. The work will be completed in 
furty-eight parts, at 15 cents each. New York: 
Cassell, Pettee & Gilpin. 


Racr's Iuprovev Patent CLotrnes Drier. We 
have been shown the model of a new patent 
Clothes Drier, which seems to us just the thing 
needed in place of the awkward and inconvenient 
articles which have heretofore been in use. It 
consists of four rectangular arms, which revolve 
upon a pivot on the top of a hollow post, and to 
which the clothes lines are attached. When not 
in use, by a simple contrivance the arms are en- 
closed within the post, thus putting them out of 
the way and preserving the lines from decay by 
the action of the weather. It is a good invention 
and will undobtedly come into favor. Preble & 
Laughton, Augusta, are the manufacturers and 
proprietors of the right in Kennebec, Androscog- 
gin and Sagadahoc counties. 





Sap Accipent. Mr. Andrew Lanergan, the dis- 
tinguished pyrotechnist, was killed on Thursday 
last at his laboratory in East Cambridge, Mass. 
by the explosion of a new signal gun to which he 
was engaged in applying a light. The gun burst 
into fragments, and a piece of iron struck Mr. L. 
in the right side, the piece entering his body and 
inclining towards the back, breaking off one rib 
and carrying away w piece of the lung. 





Fire 1x Torsuam. A correspondent writes to 
the Bath Times from Brunswick as follows: 

‘+A fire broke out in Tupsham Saturday evening 
about 11 o'clock, in the two-story building near 
the short bridge, owned by W. B. Purrington 
Esq , which, with the building adjoining, was en- 
tirely consumed. Buildings built for stores, and 
used as a store house fur uur and a paint shop 
Flour all saved. Fire supposed to have taken 
from sparks from Tenney’s lecture on ‘+ Aroos- 
took,’’ the night before ! 

Weare sorry that our Br. Tenney of the Te/e- 
graph should have given utterance to such incen- 


diary sentiments. 





Baton Rovce Inpustriat Fair Association. 
We have received from some friend a pamphlet 
list of Premiums offered for the agricultural and 
industrial fair to be holden in the city of Baton 
Rouge, La., on the second Monday of March 
inst. It isa most comprehensive premium list, 
ranging in sums from $300 to $3, and amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $4,390, besides medals, 
silver plate, &c. 





tart is stated that the name of Rev. Ebenezer 
Knowlton of this State, in connexion with an ap- 
pointment to office in Washington, was used 
without the slightest knowledge on his part. Had 
such an appointment been made he would have 
promptly declined its acceptance on account of 
professional and other engagements. 





tar J. B. Hart, Esq., announces his retirement 
from the editoral charge of the Aroostook Pioneer. 
The publisher, Mr. Gilman, will continue the pa- 
per upon the same plan as heretofore, assisted by 
a talented corps of writers and correspondents. 
The Pioneer is one of the most successful local 
papers in the State, and we wish it increased suc. 
cess. : 





tar We understand—qot having been present 
in person—that the Promenade Concert of the 
Augusta Cornet Band, at Meonian Hall on Thurs- 
day evening of last week, was well uttended, and 
the music finely executed. 





De.ecatss to Caarteston. J. W. Jones of 
Elisworth, and P. 8. J. Talbot of East Machias, 
have been elected to represent the 6th District at 
the National Democratic Convention in Charles- 
ton in April next. 





ga” William Preston Vose of Brewer, Me., 
has, on the nomination of lon. I. Washburn, 





Jr., been appointed Cadet to West Point. 





A New Artist. There can be no doubt that 
Maine will contribute her proportion of immortal 
pames to the Pantheon of American glory. In 
art and arms—in poetry, music, eloquence, in- 
vention—in whatever will make the American 
nawe illustrious, Maine will be nobly represented 
by her sons. 

We take pleasure in calling attention to a work 
of art recently executed in this city by Mr. Franx 
Simmons, a young artiet of Lewiston, in this 
State. It is a head of Gov. L. M. Morrill, model- 
ed in clay, and is a most truthful and life-like 
performance. We have never seen a more satis- 
factory delineation of feature and expression by 
any artist; every detail being preserved and re- 
produced with a fidelity to life truly wonderful 
in a young man who has bad little practise and 
less instruction in the art—this being, we believe 
only the second head which Mr. Simmons has at- 
tempted. His first effurt, a bust of President 
Champlin of Waterville College, we understand 
to have been equully successful. 

We hope Mr. Simmons will be encouraged to 
keep steadily on in the career he has chosen. 
We do not fear to huzard the prediction that he 
will one day occupy a proud position among 
Awerican artists, and his name be ranked among 
‘‘the few the immortal ones that were not born 
to die.”’ 





New Frovrixe Mitt. Weare glad to say that 
our neighbor E. M. Clark, of Winthrop, bas re- 
cently over-hauled the ‘‘fixins’’ of his well-known 
mill, and fitted it up in good s:yle for more eftec- 
tual operations in the manufacture of fine flour 
as well as the grinding of corn, rye, and other 
feed in tip-top style. 

He has leased it for a term of years to Mr. 
Jere. Currier, who has laid in a good supply of 
prime wheat, corn, rye, &c. &c., and will always 
be on hand to furnish all who desire any kind of 
feed, from sacks of double extra superfine flour, 
just bolted from the best of wheat, down to 
shurts, cobmeal, or any kind of mill stuff that the 
fancy or the wants of the community may de- 
mand. That's right; keep the wheels trundling. 
There’s no danger of starving while you keep 
step with the music of the mill clack. 





More Devons in Kennepec. We see by the 
Boston Cultivator, that our enterprising fellow 
citizen, Allen Lambard, has made an addition to 
his herd of Devons by purchasing of C. S. Wain- 
wright, of Rhinebeck, N. Y¥., a very superior 
Devon cow and a bull calf. The former is Hele- 
na 3d (776), calved October 29th, 1853, by May- 
boy (71), dam Brenda (547). The latter is Ken- 
tucky, calved May 11th, 1759, by Horicon (452). 
dam Kate Kearny (811). Helena 3d took the 
first prize in her class at the Show of the United 
States Agricultural Society at Philadelphia, in 
1856. Weare pleased to have animuls of such 
quality come to Maine. If they meev with no ac- 
cident, Mr. Lambard will never regret the appar- 
ently big price he has paid for them. 





APPROPRIATION TO THE StaTE AGRICULTURAL So- 
ciety. It will be see» by the proceedings of the 
Legislature that an appropriation has been grant- 
ed to the State Society of $2700. The Society 
will now be able to meet al! demands upon it for 
premiums, &c., and be also encouraged to com- 
mence operations for the ensuing year with re- 
newed zea’ and efficiency. 





Pror. Huntincton. By a recent letter of this 
gentleman to the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College, it appears that he is disposed to recon- 
sider and recall bis recent resignation of the 
Pluwmer Professorship. 





ne, 
—— 


Axotuen Sreaxer Lost. We have to record 
apother appalling disuster—the total loss of the 
Canadien Steamship Hungarian, together with 
| yams ngers and crew. The Hungarian sailed from 

iverpoul on the 8th of Feb., for Portland, and 
on the morning of Monday the 20th, she went 
ashore on the west side of Cape Sable, and speed- 
ily went to pieces. The particulars, so far as 


ee are embraced in the fullowing des- 


Halifax, Feb. 2\st. Brig Cygnet arrived he 
to-day from New York, sapere that on Sunday 
evening, off Liverpvol, N. S., saw @ steamer 
steering W. N. W.; hence the steamer ashore on 
Cape Ledges is probably the Hungarian, from 
Liverpuol for Portland. Advices from Mr. Rab 
bingtun state it is supposed all on board are lost. 
The following bas been sent from Cape Suble 
to Mesers Cuovard & Co. : 
**A steamer's lights were seen Monday mornj 
at 3 o'clock on Cape Ledye ; at davlicht ean 
and smoke-pipe were standing. At 10 all were 
gone by the board, and then the Ship settled fast, 
A heavy sea Was running, striking mast high over 
the ship. Communication with the ship was im- 
possible, All on board were lost, uniess boats 
lett the ship befure daylight, whick is nut likely. 
At low water, part of the ship was still visible.”’ 





The following is the only news ye i 
from the scene Mt the the oe 

The steamship is the Hungarian from Queens- 
town, 9th inst. She is utotal wreck, Crew and 
passengers ull supposed to be lost. Small por- 
tions of the hull are now visible at low water. 
There is nothing like news for the Associated 
Press unless in the mail, a small portion of which 
has been saved in a damaged state. One pursen- 
ger ticket bas been found named ‘Ellen Shee- 

n! 

The Hungarian was a first class iron screw 

steamer, of about 2200 tons, built on the Clyde 
in 1858, and was in every respect, a first cinss 
ocean steamer. She was a favourite vessel, and 
had made sume of the quickest tripe on record. 
She belonged to the Mvntreal Steamship Com- 
pany. Her usual crew consists of about 110 per- 
a including the officers, and some furty stew- 
ards. 
Boston, Feb. 25. The clearance of the Hun- 
garian has been found among the matter drifted 
ushore, which states that she had thirty-six pas- 
sengers. 

The Bangor Whig says:—We regret to learn 
that fears are entertained that Capt. Harding of 
Orrington, and the other officers of the bark Fi- 
delia H. Fanning, recently wrecked, were on 
board the lost steamer Hungarian, on their re- 
turn home. They were expected by the preced- 
ing steamer. 

It is thought at Toronto, that no less than four 
members of the Canadian Parliament were on 
hoard the Hungarian—W. H. Merritt, Mesers. 
Dawson, McKellar and Talbot. 





Later From Cauirorsia. The overland mail 
via El Paso, with San Francisco dates to the 3Uth 
Jan., arrived at New Orleans Feb. 20th. 

The telegraph line was completed as far os 
Fresno, 180 miles from San Francisco, on the 
Butterfield mail route. 

Rich surface diggings had been discovered near 
Georgetown. 

One hundred thousand signatures had been ob- 
tained to a petition to the Legislature tw prevent 
Chinese emigration. 

The San Francisco markets were quite depressed 
and too dull for quotation. 

The silver mines discovered at Mount St. Hel- 
oe in Napa county, had proved to be of little 
Vaiue,. 

The road between Placerville and Careon Val- 
ley was unobstructed by snow, and operations had 
been resumed in some of the silver mines. The 
most unbounded confidence appeurs to be felt in 
the extent aud richness of the mines east of the 
mountains. 

A company had heen organized to construct a 











A Hrxpoo Preacner. Mr. Philip H. Gan- 
gooly, whom we mentioned last week as making 
a tour in Maine, will lecture at the Unitarian 
Church, in this city, on Friday evening next, at 
7 o’clock. Members of the Legislature, and the 
public generally, are invited to be present. 


Erection oF a Printer. Ex Lieut. Gov. 
Thomas H. Ford of Ohio, was on Monday elected 
Printer to the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 93 to 92 for all others. Mr. Ford is a Repub- 
lican. 


te We are indebted to Hon. Jas. A. Bicke 
nell, of the Senate, and J. P. Wyman, E:q., of 
the House, fur copies of several important bills 
now pending iu the Legislature. 











tr The editor of the Bath Times has been sued 
for an alleged libel on Edwin Noyes of that city. 
Damages laid at $10,000. 





Discvstisc Derravity. The Bangor Whig 
states that Kichard Grindle of Sedgwick, has been 
arrested for a most revolting crime. Grindle has 
for several years run a little woud coaster between 
Sedgwick and Rockland, and last summer, as is 
not unfrequently done by other coasters, he tuok 
his eldest daughter, fourteen ye irs of age, to serve 
as cook. It now appears that Grindle forced his 
daughter to submit to the embraces of bimeelf, 
and probably of the man who sailed with him. 
This winter he attempted to continue his atro- 
cious conduct in his family. If bis daughter re- 
sisted she was beaten until she yielded, and if the 
mother interfered she met with like abuse. Hav- 
ing borne this fiendish treatment as long as possi- 
ble—hoping to shun the disgrace of exposure—the 
girl at last weat to a neighbor and disclused the 
whole matter. Cupt. G. was arrested on the 16th 
inst., and on trial before a Justice of the Peace 
pleaded guilty, and offered to go to jail alone, 
saying he knew the way and wus not afraid. He 
is now in jail awaiting trial. 





Tue Cuampion Swimmer. A Sandwich Island 
boy resently deserted the whaleship Franklin 
when twenty miles at sea, jumping overboard 
about eight o’cluck at night, and swimming all 
night for the land. By daylight he was within 
half a mile of shore, but there encountered a 
strong opposing current, and after buffeting the 
waves in «a vain effort tu reach the beach, he saw 
a sail several miles to the leeward, changed his 
course for the vessel, striking out to sea again, 
and was on her deck by nine o’clock the next 
morning, nothing the worse fur his fourteen 
hours’ swim. 





Porvtation or New Exoianp. The Philadel- 
phia North American is indulging in caleulations 
respecting the population of the country, in ad- 
vance of the census, and makes the following es- 
timate of the number of inhabitants in the six 
New England States—Maine, 676.000; New 
Hampshire, 423,000; Vermont, 327.000: Massa- 
ciusetts, 1.233,000; Rhode Island, 187,000 Con- 
necticut, 489,000. Total 3,335,000. 





Smart Bscrnninc. In a recent lecture, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher gave an account of his first 
year in the ministry, the first flock which he 
gathered consisting only of nineteen poor women. 
He was then not only tor but the sexton of 
the church, filling and lighting the eo which 
he was compelled to buy, himself kindling the 
fires and sweeping the church. He did not ring 
the bell because he had none to ring. 





gr Prof. Lovering, in one of his late Astro- 
nomical lectures befure the Lowell Institute, Bus- 
ton, said that the great comet of 1556 is confi- 
dently expected to reappear during the present 
year, and the French astronomers are even now 
on the lookout for it. If no error has been made 
in the revised calculations, it will probably be 
seen from this planet during the fall of 1860. 


Hicu Price ror a Necro. The Greenville (S. 
C.) Enterprise states that ata sale of negroes lust 
week, one of them, George, a likely fellow, suid 
to be a good joiner and carpenter, brought the 
enormous sum of thirty-five hundred dollars! He 
was purchased by Rev. J. P. Boyce. Mr. Boyce 
was afterwards offered four thousand dollars for 
him! 








As THE TRULY wonpERFUL MERITS Of the Oxy- 
nated Bitters in curing Dyspepsia in its woret 
Sevclopenente, become known and pa rae 
ts of the 


orders for it are pouring in from all 
est. This 


country—North, South, East and 





= twenty miles long, South and East of the 
‘alley. 

Accounts from Carson Valley say the condition 
of the cattle in that section was terrible. In the 
vicinity of Warm Spring it was estimated that 
there were 5000 carcasses in sight at one time. 
The snow was going off, and it was hoped that 
the grass would soon be acceasible. 

The excitement concerning the Washoe silver 
mines continued unabated. The eules of claims 
made in San Francisco during the two weeks pre- 
vious to the departure of the mail, amounted to 
$130,000. 





Femace Mait Rosoers. A. St. Johns, N. F., 
correspondent of the T'ravel/er eaye it has bern 
discovered that Mrs. and Miss Shea, wife and 
duughter of the Chief Clerk in the St. Johns 
Pust Office, and two servant girls who lived with 
them, have madea practice uf opening the letters 
whenever they wanted money, and appropriating 
the contents. If they found bills of exchange or 
foreign notes, they destroyed them. In one case, 
a widow woman named Woods, met with a serious 
loss. Some of her friends in England sent ber a 
£50 Bank of England note. Mrs. Shea not be- 
ing able to pass it burnt it. Numerous other 
cases have come to light. The discovery created 
great excitement, the parties implicated, b-ing 
related to sume of the ~ government officials. 
The four females are imprisoned in the Peniten- 
tiary awaiting their trial. 





A Littie Girt Burxep to Deatn waite at 
Prayer. Ashocking cawphene accident occurred 
m Cincinnati last week, by which an only child, 
# little girl about five yeurs old, was fatally in- 
jured and her mother badly burned. The child 
had just concluded its evening prayer. preparato- 
ry to retiring fur the night, when the mother 
picked up a cawphene lamp which fell from her 
hand, and breaking, the contents were thrown all 
over the clothing of the girl. She was almust in- 
stantly enveloped in a sheet of flames, and before 
it could be extinguished, was so shockingly 
burned that she died sun after. The mother im 
her effurts to save the child from the devouring 
elements, was also budly burnt about the body 
and arms. 





A Niece or Danie, O'Connett ARRESTED FoR 
Vacrancy. Chicago papers inform us, upon in- 
dubituble testimony, that Ellen Welch, recently 
brought before their Police Court as a vagrant, 
is an own niece to Daniel O'Connell, the great 
Irish oratur and reformer—her mother, Mary 
O'Connell, being his sister. Ellen's parents w- 
cupy Castle Kerency, io Ireland, and ure known 
throughout all that country asa tumily of opu- 
lence and widely esteemed for their many acts of 
kindness. 





Great Fire 1x Boston anp Loss or Lire. On 
Saturday evening, Feb. 18, the old Franklin 
House, corner of Merchants Row and North 
Market street, Boston, was destroyed by fire. It 
was occupied as stores. Low $40.000. During 
the fire a portion of one of the walls fell. killing 
Capt. Charles Carter and Capt. Charles E Dun- 
ton of the fire department, and several other fire- 
men were seriously injured. 





Terriste Catastropn«—Forty-Ning Cuiirpirn 
Drownep. Frum the Quincy (Ill.) Herald, we 
learn that a most terrible calamity, rivaling that 
of the Pemberton Mills, occurred on Thursday 
last, near the town of Hardin, [linois,on the 
Illinois river, and about twenty-five miles above 
Alwn. Fifty schovl children, in attendance at 
a university at that place, went out upon the ice 
to ry The ice gave way, and with one excep- 
tiun all were lost. 





UF In the rogistry of deeds at Cambridge, 
Muss., is recorded a deed, dated 1784, which 
gives the following bounds. **Then southerly on 
Wm. Smith to a pine in the swamp marked W, 
then southerly on said William Smith to a? 
and stones where Daniel Harrington licked Wu- 
liam Smith.”’ 





tarThe Eastern Argus says that George M. 
Weston, who received trom the State of Maine 
nearly $12.000 for his services in obtaining from 
the U.S. Government the payment of the Mass- 
achusetts Claim, has applied to the Legislature 
for futher remuneration. He bas also presented 
a like memorial to the Legislature of Mussachu- 
setts. 





Nesrasks A State. From the Nebraska Re- 
publican we learn that the bill for a convention 
tw adopt a State constitution preparatory to the 
admission of Nebraska into the Union aa a State, 
has passed both Houses of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture and been signed by the Governor. 


ty The N. Y. Journal of Commerce says the 
imports of that city, from foreign ports, for the 
month juet past, are larger by two million dollars 
than for any previous January in the history of 
the trade. 








ea Burnham, the Massachusetts a Agent, 


who was turned over to the Judiciary by the Leg- 
islature, and indicted for violations of the statute 
under which he was appointed, has been dis- 





tells the story. 


charged by the Oourt. 














